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There can be no doubt that today's" educators are "accountability 
■ conscious." Nuaerous articles and texts, have appeared in recent years 
discussiflg the topic, and the agenda of most regioijal and national educa- 
tion conferences are likely to include presentations devoted to account- 
ability. Several state legislatures have passed laws requiring account- 
ability programs, and many states have" laws requiring '"assessment" programs. 

These accountability programs offer a unique approach to educar 
tional planning based in part on statements of educational goals and 
objectives with proper attention directed' toward cost benefit analyses. 
However, accountability programs will make positive contributions to 
education only if the information generated from them is understood and"* 
utilized by citizens, educators, legislators, and other audiences. Unfortu- 
nately, the practical and theoretical guideline's necessary for J^ccountabillty 
dissemination do not seem to be available at this time. 

The Michigan Department of Education, working with the Cooperative 
Accountability Pro-ject (an ESEA, Title V project of the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Education), has attempted to* fill this Itiforma tional void in the 
production of this three-part document, A Dissemination System for State ' 

Accountability Programs. This dlssemlnatldn system will not present 

designs for report forms or informational booklets to be used by state 
accountability programs. It will, instead, present Interpretations of xhe 
overall communication task presented by the initiation of accountability " P 
programs and the typical communication pit-Jcalls created by the programs 
An understanding of these areas will hopefully permit the reader achieve 
a better appreciation of the Importance df quality dissemination activities 
and^the general manner in which such activities shouad' be designed. This ' 
report. Part I of the series, is devotdd to a» examination of current and 
past accountability models along with the reactions of various publics to 



these models* • ' S 



Thomas H. Fishe^r, ..Coordinator 
Accountability. Diisemination Project 
Michigan Department of Education. 
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The people of the Dnited States have always taken a direct and 

personal interest in' the operation and achievements of the public school 

- I 

system in thie country. -The public schools had their genesis through the 
efforts of small groups of parents who banded together and taxed thea- 
selves ill order to hire a teacher who might provide an education for their 
children. As the country grew in size and complexity, the ability of 

« 

small groups of parents to support an adequate educational system was 
strained. School districts comprised of even larger groups of parents 
were formed and taxing powets were given to the citizens of each district. 
Eventually," those districts became associated with towns and cities. The- 
model for public -education,, however, remained .in the hands of the citizens 
and was not generallyjs^ciated with other political entities. School ' 
boards.were elected by- separate vote of the] people (not appointed 6y a 
mayor or a city c?)uncil). In most states, the taxing power for public 
education still rests most -^directly with the individual citizens of ' 
separate school districts. ' ' 

Today, the problems of public education have become extremely 
complex, but the interest of the citizenry of^the country still remains ' 
fis- direct and personal as it was two'hundred years ago. No longer does 
the local school dist^ct provide all of the money for its public 
schopls. State governments are .becoming responsible for more and more . 
of the -finances for public education. The Federal government has'poured * " 
and will' continue to pour billions of dollars into public education. 

As these larger governmental units haver taken on more and more 'responsi- 

■ • t ' . . ' — ^ 
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a>iUty for, support of tiie public scia^dl sjatem^ tbej ^Ism eesrjae- 
xaore and .core control over, the syatcn. As s^£>ol systeks hsve gr:r«, rr-e 
icfluencfi- of Indlvi^iii^ parents and citizens crcr the ec^carlra cf r^^i r 
children has d^ainished. " - • • 

As ,the personal ability of parents to c»crol tie dftalls \bJElr ' 
child's education has diainishedj tKeir Ktidlsinisbed IntCTest In char 
child's education has increasingly been turned into pres^jre cri tbe.g^iii- 
, cal bodies responsible for the funding of public edsicatica. 1^ tJrii, 
tho^e political bodies have responded to pressure by <*^^2Lazdl^ arr accorrr- - 
ing froQ the educational systea. 

. If a hypothetical look Into an average parent's rif ryi can Ser- 
nltted, one night find the following arguaent taking place: cwi^t ' • 
figure .out what those teachers are teaching Sally. I pay good a^sy 
their education, and no one tells oe a thing. I an going to write jcy • 
State Senator." When the State Senator receives the letter, he at tenets 
to answer It. If he cannot get a clear, xtaderstandable -reply ftoa the " .-^X 
individuals in charge of the ^hicational systea, he perhaps caciiot be ' 
blamed for thinking: "What are those people doing with all the csmey we 
-gave theo?- They can't even answer sinple questions about what they 'if e 
doing. We are going co have to deaand an accounting froa then." 

Although the exaiaple is clearly • hypothetical and too sla3>le to 
fully account for the growth- of accountability systess, it can be argued 
that variants of 5his strain of reasoning are responsible for the current ' 
emphasis on state and local accountability. Additional factors which 
have affected the growth of educational systeas include (1) the continued 
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exposure of the public to'varloiis types of performance data, (2) the - 
exposure of the public to some of the conditions affecting student perfor 
mance, and (3). the involvement of segments of the public in helping to 
. determine the goals of education and expected levels of performance. 

The problem faced in this report, however^ is basijjally that 
tellinj^ an individual or an organiza t ion to "be accountable"' is not 
- sufficient . If no mechanism exists' for repoj^ing back to' the. various " 
publics thVt originally demanded accountability, 'the ^frustrations respon- 
sible for produ^rijig the 'Remand fcJr .accountability will remain^ unsatisfied. 

^h| tlirete-part report develops a diss9minat;lon mod el- "but lining 
pptential strategies for the appropriate reporting of 'the results obtained 
-from the application of educational accountability models. In this paper. 
Part I of ^ the report, current and past accountability models are examined 
along with the reactions of various publics to; tho^e models. A second . ' , 
paper. Part II of the report, examines current dissemination policies 
.within the framework of contemporary-communication theory to develop a 
rationale for the construction of an appropriate dissemination moJiel. 
The final -paper,. Part' III of t>ha report, outlines a dissanination program 
and specifies , its relationship to .educational accountabnity. 
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DEFININq EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

.* • 

Moat.of the^sources identified and all of the individuals contacted 

suggested that "Educational accountability is necessary and desirable." ^ 

Agreement with that statement is easy;, however, finding similar' agreement 

• .with any single definition of educational accountability is' not easy. . 

The Cooperative Accountability Project, says that: ' 

Educational Jjpountability serves to explain the results that 
are ^^ing achieved by. public elementary and secondary schooL. 
It provides a basis for developing an understanding of tha . 
relationship between quality in education and available re- 
sources in order to make educational improvements/ 

• Anoiier attempt at giving meaning to the ^erm "accountability" is 

provided by William Tumbull, President of. the Educational Testing Service: 

During the p3st few years, there has been a rapidly growine ' 
. inter^t in educational accountability. Although thK con? " 
ceRt appears to have somewhat different meaning for different 
people, most interpretations involve varying proporti^ons of 
two elements-the quality of educational expedience a^d the 
^ cost of achieving a specified level of educational excellence.^ " 

The State Board of Education in Michigan takes-^- slightly differ- 
ent approach to defining educational accountability by condensing . specific 
attempts into six categories: 



Of Education, August, 1972), p. 1. Colorado State Department 

2^daeatlonal Testing Service, State Educational Assessme nf " 
Programs (Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service,. 1971) , p. m. 
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1. Mentiflcatlpn, discussion and dissemfnation of common 
goals for Michigan Education. " ^ ^ 

2. Approaches to educational phallenges based on perfor- - • 
mance objectives /coasisfcent with the goals. . .-^ \ ' 

3. Assessment of educational needs not being met and ' 
Which must be met to achieve performance objectives 
and 5pals. , . 

; Analysis of Che existing <or planned) educational ^ * . 
\ delivery systems in light of vhat assesWent tells 

us* . . 

5. Evaluation and testing within tlfe new^or existing 

^ delivery systan to make suzre it serV^es the assessed 
xieedf. 

6. Recommendations for improvement based oh the above. ^ 
Although these three definitions contain alight differences, they 

are representative of similar attempts to define the term "accountabflity,. " 
The thrust o| all three def^Mtipns, and of- similar definitions, is to, 
^ 'Tell u? what Is happening, how muclj it costs, and is it effedtive." 
Educ^ional accountability, as It Is defined in these" general' terms, has 
proven, to be a very persuasive concept. Some twenty-three states have 
already, passed "accountability" legislation, and sixteen others arp ' 
^ currently considering such legislation.* . , ' , 

As state legislators discussed and 'finally passed bills setting 
tip the accountability concept, educators reacted by attempting develop- 
.the operational steps necessary to make acQOuntablllty a reality. To 
further cope with the growth of the accountability. concept, the Cooperative 
Accountability Project (CAP) was Initiated in 1972. This organization seeks 



3 . • . . 

Michigan Department of Education, A Position Statemen t on Educa- 
tlonal Accountability (Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Department of Education, 

4- . * 

. gooperative Accountability Pro j ect , .Legislation bv. the St ates : 

Accountability and Assessm ent in Education (Denver, Colorado: Cooperative 
Accountability Project, revised April, 1973), p'.' vi. 



^ eoMnf together the stat.es. of Colorado, Florida, l^arj^land, Michigan, 
■ Minnesota, Oregon-, and Wisconsin to "develop a comprehensive program^to 
serve the critical accountability-needs of states, "5 i 

The fact that almost all segments of the public agree that- account- 
ability is desirable has not eliminated criticism. The problem lies/ 
perhaps, with the way in which "accountability" has been operationalized. 
• It ^s not sufficient to be able to agree that ope must account for what " 
is being done in a school system." Some set of operational steps must be ' 
developed which, in effect, become the actual definition of "accountability. 
. l€ many states, a decision was made to include assessment, i,e., the 
determination of student performance levels through testing, as an inte- 
grai part of their accountability models. As. w. shall see, .this decision 
has been responsible for much of the criticism directed at educational ■ 
..accountability models. 

; , Before examining the currentTi.Aage oiE assessment with account- ' 

ahiUt,. it Will he interesting to note that, historically, puhlic educa- 
tion systems have alVays heen under various types of controls. If :the 
6- fen. "educational accouotahlli,," had heen coined a century ago. many of ' 
these controls could haie heen classified as accountahility measures. > 
One -of the earliest steps tak» *as to place teach»r certification under 
state control. Today, all states engage in some form of teacher certifl- 

Department°^1dLSof'°\'°°' Commissioner of Education, Colorado 
Proielt " rSnnuM? J Announcement: Cooperative Accountability 

LliSo, ip^^^^'^lyat'Tri: department of Educati'o": Denver, 
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. catioo border to insure that individuals teaching in the public school 
syatems adet minimum standards. Almost all states gather statistics on 
the proportion of qualified, certified teachers operating within the, 
various school districts of a state, and some states provide finan<lial 
penalities for districts that do not meet certain standards in this field. 
Another form of state control in many states is certification 
;' related' to school construction. All new school construction is planned 
against state statidards, and, wheiv state funds are involved, school con- 
struction usually is inspectefd by state inspectors. 

Many States have graduation requirements whfch are sometimes 
expressed in terms of the number of credits a student must take to graduate 
from high school J or sometimes expressed in terms of certain state standards 
each student musd meet. Another form of state direction comes in the 
fovm of minimal Standards' for the .number of days a school must be in 
^session to receive state reimbursement.- Iii Michigan, fbr example, a 
school must 8che<iule 180 days of school a year or lose a ^rtion of its 
state funds. 



» areas in which 
tlonal system. 



The Council for Basic Education has pointed to^a number of bther 
either direct, or indirect control of the educa- 




The vocational, agricultural and hot lunch programs, and other 
^programs supported with federal funds ^ are subject to federal 
regulations. Driver training programs are state regulated. 
Accrediting agencies dictate wlu> shall qualify to teacH and 
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schools of education and professional associations are influ- 
ential in deciding what is tofbe taught. ° 

One may argue^ that any of these controls are. either- desirable or 
undesirable. The p.oin^t here is sinq,ly that had they been introduced as " 
"accountability" measures, the operational definition of accountability 
^ would have been associated with these measures. The desirability of • 
educational accountability for the public would have' been' equated with ' 
the desirability of whatever measures were used to achieve "accountability. 

This discussion is, of course, speculative. None of these measures 
have,as yet become directly associated with educational accountability. 
They may be relevant to the successful operation of the public school 
;systems in our states; they may be absolutely essential to that operation, 
but they are not thought of as acliieving educational accountability. 

"Accountability'.' and "assessment" have become inextricably linked 
• in the mfnd of most of the general public and of many orthe groups 
closely linked.to -education (e.g., legislators, school boards, teachers, 
etc.). A brief look at history will serve to^establish the current 
relationship between accountability and assessment.. 

' TumbuU suggests that the interest in educational accountability 
was/l'kindled by the launching of Sputnik in the 1950»s."7 National 
attention and Interest were forcibly turned to the quality of the educa- ^ 
tion children were getting. In the mind of many critics, .the schools 



fu. u, ' Council for Basic Education Bun ^^^^n 

(Washington, D.C.: Council fo r Basic Education, May, 1972), p. 1. 

^^^Hducational Testing Service, State Educational Assessment 
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must not have Been doing a good job because "They, let the Russians beat 
us." One" of the first decisions made at the federal level was to pump 
massive amounts "of money into the public school sys terns ♦ Thus, the 
federal govemnfent provided bHIions of dollars to school districts during 
the 1960's under a number of different bills. States were encouraged to 
increase their support to local school districts, and most states responded 
Local voters weire faced with increasingly larger and larger. mlllage votes, 
and they too responded during the early 1960*s. - 

Had the United States launched the first satellite, or had the 
amounts of money we spent on education not been so large, it also might 
be possible that the concept of accountability would have died in its 
infancy. This is not the situation in education tqday. Instead of 
dying out, interest in the public school system remains at an all time 
high. The varying groups responsible for education responded to the 
interest in pifcllc education by advancing assessment as a prime instru- 
ment of educational acQountability . 

Dyer and Rosenthal suggest that three events had a considerable, 
impact in making the equation between asseissment and accountability: 

The first was the formation in 1964 of the Exploratory Com- 
mittee on the Assessment of Progress in Education, which 
eventuated in the National Assessment progratn now underway.. 
The second event was the enactment of the- Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, which included a require- * 
ment that school systems assess by objective means the 
effects on s&sudfent ^Achievement produced, federally funded 
programs for thf educationally deprived./ The thirti was the 
publication in 1966 of the Coleman report on Equality of 
Educat ional Opportunity > which attempted to assess^ again 




'In, terms of measured pupiJ achleveiaent, the <iuailty of ser-. 
vice the schools were supplying to various segments of the 
population. 

Although all three of- these efforts insisted on measuring the performance 

- of students as a criterion measure to determine the effectiveness of school 
systems, the Coleman report received the widest public distribution, and 
might, well be considered the most' important event in linking pupil achieve- 
ment with the quality of education. 

^ »M08t recently, assessmeht has been linked to financial account- 

- ability. The performance of s.tudents is measured and compared to the- 
dollars that are being spent on those students. For the public, the 
apparent assumption is that if performance is low and ei^Bnditures are 
high then ^he school is not doing an adequate job. The assumption may 
well be unfortunate, but it is one of the factors with which a'dissemi- 
nation model must « cope. - ' 

To suitaarize, the sequence of events. that resulted 'in the present 
situation where accountability and assessment are treated by many segments 
of the public as synonomous terms was:' / 

icL... M a result of international events (e.g., Spiitnik, 
the national civil rights movement, etc.) the nation 
^ focused its atterftion on the public school system. , 

2. / The public fdund the school systems wanting in many 

respects.. . 

3. Local, state, and federal governments provided billions 
. of dollars to the school systems for their support. 

4. The increase in taxes necessary to support education 
. led to demands to account for that money. 



V, A. ^S^? ^' Sr''- ^^^^ Rosenthal, ••Over^;iew of the Sufvey 
Findings, State Educ ational Assessment Programs , p. ix. 
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5. The demands fpr accotintability led to proposals (e.g., 
the Coleman Report) to use performance testing as the 
criterion for determination of educational, success. 

6. The .demand for financial accounting , then led to attempts 
to link performance testing to financial support of 

the school systems.. %^ ' 

Assessment and testing, is highly visible to the general public. Account- 
ability, as a concept, is complex, and less well defined in the mind of the 
general public. Despite the efforts of State Boards ^of Education, Teacher 
Associations, and Local School Boards ±o point out that assessment is not 
the only measure of accountability , the linkage has become firmly fixed. 
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, SECTION:. II ' ^ 

A BRIElf HISTORY OF TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 



to education In generajL 
primitive, devised som<^ 



Tests are riot uew to the public school systems of the nation or 
I. ' It is likely that, all societies, 6vcn the -most 
way to measure what the children of that society 
had learned. In on6 society, the ineafJure of learning was the ability to 
kill a lion. In others , It was the ability to kill -a jian. In the United 
States, every child, ever enrolled In a'i)ubllc school, from kindergarten 
through his college years, has been exposed to testing. 

What Is new, . in education. Is the way 'In which the public seems to 
view testing. In the past, the student was tested for the purpose of 
dlagnos-lng and evaluating jils own progress and perfor^nce. If he "failed 
a test, he did not graduate, he had to make up a course, or\e failed to 
be promoted. The test was designed to evaluate the studenCi^and was used 
to make judgments iabout the progress of the student.. With the advent' of 
assessment, the test is viewed as a way of evaluating the school system 
Itself. If a high {proportion of students" "fall" a test, the public blimes 
'the teacher, the principal, the school superintendent, and the school " 
board. Testing may -not have been designed tp be utilized as a method 
of evaluating a school system. However, the public does view testing in 
this fashion, and this view will have to be accounted a failure of 
current dissemination efforts. 

, Testing on a ^tatewlde basis also Is not a new concept to edu- 
cation. The New York State Regents Examination has. been in existence ' 
for a long time and helped determine whether the State of New York would 
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admit the student to a college or university. The State of Illinpis 

tested all high school graduates for many years, a^ain witTi the aim of 

providing proper college placement for the student. In 1968,. the 

Educational Testing Service conducted a survey which established that 

there were some seventy-four different state testing programs operating 

»• 

in forty-two states. Eighteen-^stat^esL^qffered two or Acre different pro- 

9 . . . 

grams. Most of these programs, however, were designed to help the indi- 
vidual teacher guide the efforts of the individual student* 

Because these state testing programs were designed for individual 
guidance, they received little public criticism. The results were known 
to individMfl teachers and school persoimel and given (when they were 
given at all) only in individual form to parents and students., Thus, there 
was less emphasis on shbwing that One teacher did a better job 'of teaching 
than another, no effort to show that one classroom was bett*er than another, 
an^no publicity showing that one community did better than another. In 
other words, these state testing programs were related to individual 
results, not comparative district or school results. As shall be estab- 
lished later, the problems with assessment are communication problems. 
There arp clear differences between the way assessment is viewed by 
educators and by the general public The problems with assessment began 
when the results of testing were: (1) published widely; (2) published in 
comparative form; (3) related in news stories to. the performance of the 
school system, not the performance of the student; and (4) linked to 
school financing. 
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•In 196a, state testing programs were not required of all school 
systems in a given state. ,Only seventeen states had provisions %o us6 ■ - 
the results^ state testing to help evaluate and guide instructio;i. X>nly" 

thirteen were using tests to measure student progress in' academic sub- 

10 ° > 

jects. More important to this paper, however, is the fact that in 1968. 

there wa6 almost no publicity concerning the results from statewide 

testing. The news media did not tie testing to the success or f ai-lure 

of education. The state legislators did not view the results of state- ^ 

wide testing as a criterion against which to base^state appropriations. 

Individual citizens did not have the opportunity to charge that "their" 

school was doing a pooxf job when compared to another school in their 

community or a school fifty miles down the road. 

Current Assessment Efforts 

Today the picture has drastically changed. State assessment 

is a reality in many states'. Although the nature of the' testing 
is, different across the country and although the results of testing are 
used and disseminated differently in the various states, there is>learly 
an inci?easing emphasis on using- the performance of students to evaluate 
the performance of the schools. ■ ' ^..^ 

A rather complete account of current legislation relating to 
state assessment efforts is given in the report entitled Legislation by 
the Statfes; Accountabi lity ^and Assessment in Education . Excerpts from 
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that report are shown below to indicate ,the direction that statewide testing 
and assessment is taking and to show that such testing'has become an important 
additional vehicle for achieving accountabililjy in education. . 

Arizona~ y * ' ' # , . * 

Legislation passed irl 1969 requires that a standardized 

reading achievement test be given to all third grade y 
students. ' The tests are adopted by the State Board of > ' 
"Educatiqn and used in all public schools/ TJie 'results ' 
are reported for e^ch student, each classroom, and ^ch y 
. school. Annual reports are submitted wit^ recommea** 
da t ions to the State Legislature. , 

^ California-- ' ^ ' - \ < ' ' ' . ^ 

All school districts in the state are- required to / * ' ' * 

^ administer, specified tests and report the\ scores to ' 
the State Department of Education and to the^ local 
school boards. Testing is Required undet the Calif oiAia - 
. School Testing Program and the Miller-Unruh Basic 
Reading Act of 1965. With all" tests reguiifed in /' , 

California^ results are reported to the State Legis-- . - 
■ iafciire, and certain amendments in state educational 
progr^s are made as the result of tlie testing. 

Colorado — " , ^ 

Colo'rado has parsed accountability legislation which ' * 
requires the evaluation of student achievement and 
performance. The- local school districts are currently " 
in the process of defining goals. Assessment data has , 
been collected for the past two years. The assessment . 
, program is voluntajrjr, with 112 of 181 districts parti- 
cipating in the past year's program, 

- Florida— , " * A , 

The Florida legislature passed measures in 1970 and in. . ^ 
1971 relating to edpcational accountability. . Both 
measures were initiJated by^ the State Department of * , , ' 

Education; The 1971 measure directs the' state commis- 
sioner of education to develop an assessment system 
based iti part on criterion-referenced te^ts and In 

part on norm-referenced tests. , Assessment l^as been / ^ , ^ 

.conducted in 1SI72 on three levels within each district. 
A sample' of students were tested, not all students in 

all districts. , "^.^ / • , ^ 

'Hawaii— - ^ ■ , ^ 

.The Legislature passed a resolution in 1971 calling 
for the development of state-wide testing. Hayail has 
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tisM coamerclal tests ia st^tssrlde cestisg fcx 
■♦nj years, liie legislatare resolutlca specified 
that the Interpretation of test icorcs <rv.l->^e 
the liqxjrtaace of the score, «od that the style ' - 
, of report .writing be clear, ccapreiieasive, aad • /' 
accurate *fQi; use. and distribatica to the geaeral X 
public. 

'Illinois—' • , • 

Illinois has had a state-wide systca of tcsti:^ 
for high school juniors for cany years. In the •« 
1972 legislature, bills vere introduced and passed 
by the Assecbly to provide for an annual assessaent 
of pupil perforcance and fiscal efficiency of 
education. The bills have not been passed bv 
the State Senate. ' 

•Haine— ... * 

^ The state legislature introiiuced a resolution io 
1967 calling for an accountability prograa.'^Sy 
1^72, the State Board of Education asked theMezis-* 
lature for funds to begin a state-«ide assessaSt 
progr^. Maine has collected assessaent data * 
(tied to the Nation^ Assessaent of Educational 
Prpgress) once and .plans to continue; , ' 

New Jersey — i . - ' * * 

'The Govern6(i of the state requested the C^^siocer 
of Education to institute a state-wida testing. ^ 
. program with eBq)hasi8 on reading abilities for' all *' 
public schools. Tests were conducted in all 4th ikd 
i2th grades in 1972. The testing prograa has been^ 
challenged ij co^t by the Hew Jersey Education - . 
Association. ' • - - v._ 

Pennsylvania~ * 

The School District Reorgani2ation,Act of 1963 " " ' 
called for the developnent of the- Pennsylvania' - . 
Plan for .the Assessment of Educational Quality. / ' 
Pennsylvania has 'used both national and^^ '■ 
developed tests, ^qme cognitive and some affectlv^ ' ' 
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state Depa'^LSIrEdtaS^^^^^^^ ^-s^ent*, «^-Jersiy 

Mar.ch 27, 1973.. ^ i^rencon, «. j., Pri^^ate coiasuttication. 
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Sascoatitt— ■ ' ' • . - 

2ie St»te Legislature jaased an.'educiitlonal assetssent 
*ct aSJljT but did not fend the act until July, 1972, 
^ vliaa ?26,006 VMM proyidedf f^r. planning, activitiesV ' 
So'«tate-«i4c' testing program currentljf exists, 

altioQgh the coliecti^ of asscsiBent data.is 
daring the current school yeat.^ 

Only a si^Ie of current legislation and activities aaong the 

various states, has- Been discussed here. The faaple stiggest^i that state 

st a es^ t is at -Hldely diff er«Bt stages of development in thi states.' 

In sqoe, testing noy is heing done and reports are ielng made aa to the 

results of that testing. In others, testing does not yet occur, hut , * » 

provisions have heen made for it. In atili others, other measutes- of 

"educational accountability are being used, and state^e -testing has not 

V Been linked to accountability aodels. " - 

The State of Hlihlgan was not mentioaed in the above sample of 

states. It deserves special treatmetit since. Michigan is. perhaps f urdjer 

: along thaa zaj other state lii developing and u«ing assessment a» a part " 

pf an educational aecot mtability »odel . Without attempting at 'this point 

to evaluate the Michigan Zducattpnal.Asaessment Progyam> nor assess the 

reactions to it, ,a T)rief. resume of th6 Michigan program will be useful. 

The Michigan- Educational Assessment urogram 

The ittchigan Educational Assessment Prograiij was Initiated by the 
State Board of Education. Legislation; authorizing the program and pro^ 
vldlng^unds for it was passed by the Legislature and signed into law' by 
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Accoontabllity and Assessment In Education. (Denver, Colorado: Cooperative 

Accountability Project, November, 1972), _gasslm. 
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the Oovemor to August, 1969, This initial authorization was ia the form 
of a paragraph in. the Department of Education's 1969-70 appropriation bill. 
Tfi^ actual "assessment bill" was.npt passed until 1970. Essentially, the 
Program called for state-wide testing in basic skills aireas for all fourth 
^ and all seventh grade students enrolled in the. public -.chools . of Michigan. 

^ '^e" administered to students in January, i970. 

The skill portions of the test were related to vocabulary,, reading. * 
mechanics of written English, and mathematics. In^addition, each student " 
completed a "Pupil-BackgrQund^^Questionnaire." This questionnaire pro- 
vided information about the student's family, socioeconomic status and " 
asked questions in three attitude areas: attitude toward schools, toward 
school achievement, and toward self*. 

, . In June, 1970, analysis of the results was completed and a report 
stpmarizlng the results by tegion" and community type was prepared and 
released to the public.^ Each local district also received a summary, of 
Its own results. . ^--^ 

In January,' 1971, tests were acTminlstered for the second time. 
This second test version though lengthened to pe'rmlt reliable scores to 
■ be reported for individual pupils, utilized materials in the same skill- 
areas as the- first version. The attitude items were revised slightly, 
and the socio-economic items were- revised extensively in an effort to ^ . 
respond to criticism of the instrument that had been found offensive by 
certain parents and administrators. In May, 197X^the local district 
and school results were released to iocal educators. A publla report of 
the same local district results was prepared and released on February ' 
14, 1972. In the.publlc report, each school district wa's reported on a 
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percentile basis thereby tending to enciouraae tofaparisons of districts* 
relative rankings by the news medlar 

In January, 1972, tests were administered for the third time* No 
attitude items Vere included and no^soclp-econprnic items were incltidfed. 

In N6vember, 1972, local diisrtrict results were again pul>lishfed ' 
and released to the public. Again, each scbpol district 's score wap pre- 
sented in percentile iornii ' . 

At the present time CAprll, 1973), Michigan has complete^ the fourth 
*(and lastX administration of the statewide normative tests. The Department 
of Educatibn is preparing to introduce objective referenced tests. to 
replace the normative tests in the school year 1973-74. 

SiBveral additional conanents need to be added to tliis brief resume 
of the Michigan Educational Assessment Program. First, ailthough the £U*t. 
tests (1970) we^e hot considered indiyidualiy reltabie, the 1971 and 
subsequent tests were individually reliabie and net the usual stindatdis ' 
for standardized tests and manuals. This jioiiat is important in the light 
of certain criticisms raised about the tests, which will be consider^ in 
Section III of the Report . ^ . . , . . , ' . 

• Secbndy there waa cojpsiderahle. criticism of the program from its 

beginning. We shall detail the criticism later, but it should be ijofc^d 
hetfe that criticism was present from school admihistrdtoxs and other" 
public segments from the beginning of the progr'ato. 

ihifd, after the first year of the program, assessment was^ tied to 
a compensatory educatibn funding program. Section 3 of the State School 
Aid Bill oi 1970 provided additional funds to schools that measured 



..very low on the acMev&aeiit tests. ^Although, public hfearirigs vere held on 

the Section ^• legisUcibn and all school aistrl^^ were, notified, the 
' linkage of funding ta SssesstoepJ:. received very little mention* in the news 

Finally, it should be noted, that assessment Is only a portion of 
the total accountability program in Michigan. The t^ird 'report . of the^'i^ • 
1971-72 Michigan Educational Assessment Program listed some twenty-two, 
state-srtdc measures associated with educational accountability in Michigan. 
. These measures Included measures In the categories'of human resources, 
district financi^ resources, student background, dropout rate, and dis- 
trict size measures^ia addition to the achievement measures. These 
additional measures received very little publicity,, and the total Impact 
of the program, so far as the generkl public and the press was concerned, 
came through the academic assessment portion of the program. ' While the 
test results were reported by the' State Board of Education in standard 
afcore units and district percentile rankings, the latter received the 
aore-widespread publicity. In contrast to most ^'education news" which is 
buried on the back pages of newspapers, the results of state-wide testing 
in Michigan appeared in front page stories In many newspapers in the * 
state and was the subject of numerous radio and television news programs. 

The Michigan situation illustrates the point made earlier in " 
this paper. It is certainly the case that educators and legislators do 
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Michigan Department of Education, Local District and School 
Report: a^planatory Materials (Lansing. Michiean- wlhilL T ? 
of Education, June, 1971), p. 9 Michigan. Michigan Department 



not think of "accountability" aa. being the same thing as "assessment." • 
But, when a strong assessment program is introduced as part of an overall . 
accountabUity program, asstessm^t is likely to come to mean accountability 
as far as the general public is concerned . 
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; - . SECTION III • ■ . 

• ACCOUNTABILJCTY, ASSESSHEOT Alro .C6^1^^^NIC^^^^ 

In phis section of the paper, ireactioris of various groups to ' 
accountability aeasures wiU be reviewed.. Although some of the examples 
.used come from general accountability measuces developed- and used in ' 
various states around the' country, primary enq>ha8is ,wiU be on the 
reactions of specific groups to assessment in Michigan, 

. A brief orientation to the conmunication process as.it relat6s to 
educational accountability models will set the scene for a detailed 
examination of the effects of introducing accountability models'. Educa- 
tional "accountability'' was demanded by the public as a result of dissatis 
faction With their perceptions of the, way in which public education was 
being conducted, with perceptions of unequal opportunity, and wi^h the " 
sharp rise in taxes during the 1960's. In essence,, the public was saying, 
"Communicate with us. Tell us what you are doing and why it costs what 
it does." . i 

, The public put pressures on state legislatures-pressured which 
were felt by state educatipti agencies, as well as local school officials. 
The reaction was to agree to institute accountability models through 
various forms of legislation. However, in instituting various types of 

and state officials generally have 
not come to grips with the question of how to report back to that public 
who^e requests Were largely responsible for the initial decision to 
institute t.he pi^ram. , \ 
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Dissemination Eattterns . 

Two patterns geiaer^^ have been followed in developing disscmina- 
tibh models to accomp.^By. accountability or MCfessment models: <1) the 
results arc disseminated only to state and local officials or to state 
legislatures, or (2) the riesults in somewhat simplified form are released 
to thd general public through the news media* A lool; at some of the 
individual- states will illustrate^^hesit: two forms of dissemination. . 

Arizona . Arizona supplies one of the clearest examples of a istate 

where the law as passed provides for very limited accountability. The 

Senate Bill (S. 15-1134) states, ' \ ' 

The results of any uniform tests administered td pupils undeir ' . * 
this artiaie shall be reported to the State. Board" of Education. 
The results, shjall toclti^e the score of each individual p^upil^ 
the score of each classrooii^; the score ;djE each ;Sch<>oi arid 'isuch 
other Informatipa or' cojijparatiYe data da the StatC: Board of 
^ Education may by regulation rec^^^ A copy fit ^xxth x^^ 
shall be retained in the office of X\i^ ntkip ^^^^ 
; • .An annual report sWll be submitted to jthie itate Bpatd of * 
Bdu^tation,^ to the iegislature^ feaclx disti^t boatd of educa- 
tion ik the state arid all superinterid^rits*!^ 

California. The California School Testing Act of 1969 stated as 
bJie of its objectives ".♦.evaluating the effectiveness of th6 public schools 

Vi?wn by the competence and progress/ of public school pupils in b^fsic 
slcilli^and cgnterit courses." The objective of the dlsfifcmination approach . 
to thisVgoal was "To make such Evaluations available to elucational 
agencies and the public as a basis. for the correction of deficiencies...*' 



Codoerative Accountability Project, Legislation by the Stafces . 
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However, in accomplishing this objective, tlie bill goea on to state, 
■ "The .Department of Education shall prepare and submit aa annual report 
to the Legislature, the State Board of Education and to each school 
district in the state... of the results and test .scores of the testing 
program In. basic skills courses ... .^'^^ 

Colorado. Colorado Is in the process of Implementing its account- 
ability model. The legislation does specify objectives and the means for 
accomplishing the objectives! The Educational Accountability Act of 1971 
states that the legislature desires the exploration of ways of: "Reporting 
to students, -parents, 'boards of education, educators, and the general 
public on the educational performance of the public schools and providing ' 
data for an appraisal of such performance...." In the Section of the Act- 
requiring reports, it states; 

Not later than March 1, 1972, and each year -thereafter, the 
State Board of Education shall transmit to the general 
assembly a report of Its activities in developing and admin- 
istering the educational accouhtablllty program, including 
the progress of the state ^nd local school districts toward 
the achievement* of their respective goals and objectives."^^ 

To date, the Colorado, program lias been voluntary in nature. Not all 

students have been tested. One hundred and twelve of the one'hundred 

eighty-one districts participated in the testing program. The ^tate 

board produced an assessment of learner needs in the form of a report 

that was fed back to the local districts and reported to the legislature. 

The development of educational goals and objectives is being handled at 
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*h(B local di^^^^ i voluntaj^ basis, and Excellent copperatlofe 

j&aS l)eexi secutfed.?"^ - 



Itt these three examp^les, the ©nphasis is on making reports to sj^ate 
fcoards of education, state legislatures or locai officials, Note that 
the legislation In these states doe.s hot forbid i)ubl:ic disclgsure o f thg- 
Xesuitfi? of assegsment or the use of an accountability models but neither 
<Ioes it either require that the getier^l-^^ublic bfe informed or encourage 
^uch disclosure • There is no question but that some of the reports that 
are made to various official bodies may reach the news media, and, ff they 
do, they will also reach the public. Dissemination activities may have 
been planned to Include official agencies anly, but release of any inforroa- 
tlon to any source cari be expette^ to be eventually received by the^public 
in some form. - ^ . .. 

There' are some states where dither by design, ot by practice, 
reporting oT the result^s of testing or pf-.the appllcatidn of- other account- 
jablllty measures does reach the public. ^. ' " 

Florida . In Florida,' the Commissioner of Education is charged 

with developing a state-wide system/of* assi^ssm^nt based in part on 

^'criterion-referenced tests and in part on noni-referenced tests." The 

Commissioner Is then charged to: 

* - ' , ' ^ , " ' 

• ♦.make an annual public report of the aforcifnentloned assegis- 
ment results. Such report shall include^ but not be limited 
to,. a report of the assessment results for each schooife dis- 
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Dr.-Johu Krlon, Account/ibM Ity Consultnnt, Colorado State 
Uepartmcnt of liUicatlon\, Denver, Colorado, Private communication. March 
27, J973. • ■ 
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concerning d,e co»?;a.ft^^^^^^^ 

instructional progranm^lS ^ : %^ 

Thu report pteparerf by the CoSml&slcmcr was, distributed to 'each local; 
district,, arid.each ^^^i^t y^^i^x^^ with the 

■public and thfe nev8 ;^dia>: ihe^^^^^ gi^en to- the coital ' 

; P^ess eprpsxfc " tlie sfcafc^^^^ 

^ii, ' Hawaii does not require state-wide testing^ but does , " 
encourage it. " Cbmmerciai tests have been Usdd on a state-wide basis for 
a.nund^er of years, and nwre formal assessment is being considered, it 
is Interesting to note thit Hawaii recognized one ai. the major problems 
in disseminating complex reports to the general publ^^^ when it urgfed. con- 
stderatlon wltfr respect to^ -'styie pi report: writing ^ is clears ^ 
comprehensive, an^ accurate for use and distribution to the ■general 
public. "20 "■ . 

^chigan.,;^ The status of assessment testing in Michigan has' - 
already been mentioned, there was no. le^slative iaandate requiring 
release to the general public of the district by district results from 
the first year of the program. In subsequent years, both legislative 
mandate and State Board of Education Policr-called for public release.. 
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»ent of ZllltiZTr^lZ^^^^^^^ Assessment, Florida State Depart- 

27. 1973. • Florida. Private communication , March 
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The results of the first year's results were distributed to local districts 
and piiblld pressure was, in part, re'spphsible for rfelease at local and 

• , state levels of the results from subsequent years. ♦ - 

These examples illustrate both patterns, of dissemination (i.e., 
dissemination to official agencies or direct dissemination to the. general 
public). Obviously, in sonie situations, both methods are used and results 

• are announced, publicly .at the same time they are released to official 
. agencies. 

It can be argued that it makes very little "practical" difference 
which pattern is used. If results are released to state, legislators only, 
or to state and local officials, there will inevitably be "leaks" of the 
material to the iiews media, and subsequent publ^ation and interpretation 
of the results. If results are made available to the general public as 
'well as official agencies, the news media will publish those , results along 
■with "background" comments ^obtained from local or state officials. The 
result is likely to be that it becomes impossible tp separate "official" 
releases from "unofficial" releases. / 

The problem stems from at lea^t two sources? CD a failure. to under- 
stand the nature of the communication process, and (2) a failure to under- 
stand' the term "general -public." To. explore both of t!»ese sources, the 
experiences of Michigan during the last three years will be useful. 

, ' . , ^ 

The Commmtlcatlon Process * 

In its simplest form, communication is a process through which a 
Sojij^e conceives and transmits a Message through some Cliannel to one or ^ 
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■ a-group of Receivers. 2i Sources may be either individuals or institutions 
such as state boards of education, state legislatures, newspapers, local 
sfchdol boards, etc. A group of individuals who have identity as .either 
a legal body or a socially identified group will be treated in the mind 
of receivers as a single individual; For example, it is doubtful that 
very many members of the "gener^ public" could identify any individuals 
within the Michigan St^te Department of Education. But, many members of 
the public might be able 'to say that an article or report had "come from 
the education people in Lansing." In spite of the fact^ that reports are 
^prepared by individuals and issued by individuals, receivers^'^tend to r.^.r 
^ sources in terms of their official identlti^« not their inH.v-„t.... 
identities . 

Messages . are the physical mahifestations-.p| W^s^gyj,^ 
They iuxy appear as stories, in a newspaper, oral reports' passed to an 
audience, a -radio bulletin or a television documentary, or a formal report 
detailing the results of a /study. ^ A distinction can be made between the 
message, as it is conceived, and -^^iewed by the source and the same message 
as it is viewed and, interpreted by ^ receiver. There may be a high 
degree of correspondence between the message as conci^ived by a source, 
and received by a receiver, or there 4nay be little correspondence. 
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Channels refer to. those ways in which messages are typically tyans- 
'ymltted- to^a receiver. These n^y include the newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision statip^; individuals who- ^erve to act as a t;rahsmitter of t^. 
message, or the type of situation in which the message is transmitted 
(e.g., a group Situation o? an individual reception). 

Receivers are simply those individ||ls. who arc exposed, to and 
attend to any giVen message. For. purposes of this, analysis, receivers 
can be divided along selver^X different dimensions. One may refer to 
"intended" and "non-intended" receivers, i.e., between those individuals 
for whom a message was specifically designed" and transmitted -and those 
Individuals who were exposed and attended to fhe message even though it 
was not intended -that they receive It. A distinction should a-lso be 1 

made between an "inforaed" receiver and one who is "uninformed." An ' 

' >~: '• . . . 

"informed" receiver is one who has received background information before. 

■ - .V' 

receiving a particular iness^e versus an "uninformed" receiver who has been 
exposed to the message without being aware p? the background tjx^t produced ^ 
the inessage. Other characteristic? -of receivers Important to the development 
of a disseminatipn model are discussed In Part III of this report, but 
the two distinctions raised now will help in Identifying some of the ' "~" 
problems yhich arose in Michigan over the attempt to disseminate informa- 
tion about state assessment testing. 

>s FIGURE 1 illustrates how the cotanunicatipn process can become 
complicated when various organizations and various receivers are involved 
In the situation. In^Mlchigan, the steps involved in disseminating infor- 
matlon about assessment testing can be simplified for the purposes of 
this discussion: * ' 
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1. Jbe. State Depattajieat of 2dac*tion tested all ith 
*ad 7fh ^de student* 3cLt6^ tfie «tate» god ' . 
'prepared series of rQwrt* coverini Varlbixr 

. • ■ ^*»pects. of tliat testing. 

2. ISe State Depaortient -of Educatidn .prepared v^oui. . 
news- releases lAi.^ »ere received by tjie news 

nedis of ,tJie state. These reieasea'vere pubiiahed - 
irita varying degrees of iidciity vlt&in the news 
sedia pf the state, Ini additidit, thc .neWs-iiedii 
received -the fctuid. reports covering the testing- 
. Pt»«rak, aM varyfittg stories \rere prepared an^ 
^>peared in the news media which reflected a 
- ^ ; reporter's view^ of the repdrts. ; 

3- Aa eventual body of rec^viwrs <the "general public^ ' 
tecei;^ iqfonation about assessKnt testing f roa- 
several possible sources: 

a. lie original report* [ 
Directly frok news ii^aia teports*. 
FroB a Source vbx^ hai been e:q>osed 
to either <1) or <2>, 
i*ott soae coaajinatich of (1), .^2) , <5r 

I5e evMtttal 1>ody of r«*:eivers Interpreted thi ifttu^ 
Mgw they received In vkym vhich vere depehderit on: . 

^ ^ 33ie actual adurte or aotur<^a from ' . : r . 

v6icli they received their ixifo^taa-- 
. - tious. . ' 

bs 2he degree of reiatlonahip they iield ^ 

to the public school syat'eai ^ 
c. . Tl^ level of InfonBatlpn they held- 
^ prior to receiving a TaSessage a&bnt 
assesgaent testing* 
d* llic attitudes tiiey held about t^^ 
«iiool aysteto, about educadteri in 
^ gen^ral^ or about any Variable Which ' 

^sBt enter intfo their judgement- of 
a news story* 

geactions of the General Public ' 

" Even though one offeen hears references made to "th'e general 
public," there ij no such entity. The term seems to convey a vision of 



. a large, amorpho,us laaas of undlstlnguiahable individuals who receive a • 
-esaage.and^ react to it with- a alngle, collective Tcspdnse. This is, 
of- course, a naive vi«f of reality. A' aore precise view is that the 
Voei^a public" is composed of various ^ uhUr. or groups of inH^v. 
each sro6p distipRuishable by characterlst/. s which make it probable that 
they will reacfc to a m essage in different ways . . • . 

• This view can be illustrated by looking at the reactions frota 
some of the groups who received and responded to messages about asseasnenf 
testing in Michigan. These groups "include: (1)" education profeaaional. and 
^prof...ional organizations,' (2) govemaental tigencies, both state and local 
(3) the news media, (4) quaai-govemaental or professional organizations 
(«..«.. the m and the Chamber of Commerce), and (5) groups of parents 
and tajqpayera. - ^ 

Reactions from Profession als and Profegsional Organizartnnp 

The term "professional" refers to teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, testing specialists, psychologists, educational specialists in 
institutions of higher edufcation, and similar groups of individuals having 
a direct relationship to the pul^ic school system. Several characteristics- 
governed thfe reactions of professionals, to assessment testing. in Michigan: 

1. There are few attacks on the concept of assessment 
: ££r_8e. That is, few professionals stated flatly, 

that Michigan should not engage in testing or 
other accountability efforts. In fact, most of 
their statements were of the nature, "I believe 
in educational accountability, but..." 
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. was tQ: =pccu^^^ , 
;' ' g^fde^ ^a ieapionfe* 

a. professor of adadjil 

tion^ School supet^tend^^^ , 
. • ^ ^«nd> were likely t6 .r^^ -1 • 

In. fa^r . of assessment,, hnt J also agfe6 with ■ 

V - . ':i»«n3r of fche critifei'^^ = ^ , .. 

3. spi^.of the fact tha^^^ 
. , ^'egi?^tUr€[ nor the Stit-e ^p^^^ 
^Itfn ever Bade at^^^^ 
.^^®?^«'*V?rogram was ;to be cbn^^^ 
total .acdQinitabiilty,,pr6^^^ 

' responses of pirpfes^^^ 

?^?tihg is: only a ^>art of accountability. • 
You are unfair in showing only' a part of the ♦ . 

picture." • 

With theae characteristics in mind; qomder a samples of some of^ 
•the reactions of professibnals^nd Qrganiziitibns of professionals . * 

.teachers. There are relati^elj; few' letters or coimtents frdm ' 
indivlrdual teaqhgrs in Ittchigan, In ifapfe, a fearch of recoids of ^the 
Re^rearch, Evaluation and AsseJisiBent ^eryices filea reyMled: otdy ten 
jett^rs which could be cltarly identified as having .been written % 
an indlviduai classroom 'teach.er within the K-12 system lii Michigan. There 
;^e're letters from, individual teachers r>who were representing a local 
teachers group, but few letters from individuals. Most of the letters 
that did come i^to the officea of the Michigan Departni6nt qI Education 
from i^idividual, teachers weie critical only of the socio-economic questions, 
on the ilrst two assessment tests. Examples of some of the cboments will ! 
be tiseful to illustrate "the pos|.tion taken by those few individual 
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teache^^" Mho did coBununicat^ theiy- concerns in vritiijg^ 1 '. 

-^.,a-;fqu&-h.gra^^^^^ t'eacHer, ^d jwther-bf tWo chil'dre-n, f^d' 
~; . jrotest: the- use at. the Michlgah. Assessment test in 
our pubHp .schools., i was^^ 

jest from t^fe . ttoe I had rfecei%fed it and rightf idiy ^^o.' - \ 
; |h.e personal- nature of tl^e qiiestfons were, mdsfc difficult 
. for 9-year oItf:chUdren tA cp^^^ and answer tiuth- 
- fuljy as they ^new they should.;, .-VI dbiv^t feel ^these' 
, - children should have to cope wltli the&e very '^erional ' 
que^tionff, I feel the remainder o^ the test '(^^^ 

- r^^^ ^^'^^^ I^^QuK^dsk that the first . 

pairt he ellktaated from the iftchlgian Assessment Test*. [ ' 

IS ^'^^^^^^emely appalled and shocked with' the xeibrt that 
the. ...Consolidated Schoql Board gave to the public in a ' 
five page report before the public. ..ridiculing, our fine 

. staff of teachers and belittling one of the^most con- 
nJ ^f "^vf ^ Michigan for their poor Showing 

on the Michigan Assessment Tests. . . .JJot only did they do 
this, but we were subject to further" hatrassment ty seeing 
the shorter item published in the Press. Was it the 
pu,rpo8e Of the test to bring humiliation and irreparable 
damage to the staff..,? Before the tests were: ddiinis- 
tered, articles la .the paper stated that the teachers 
would npt be ridiculed or. blamed for low scored. What 

^ happened that our board .was given "the authority to 
degrade our staff? , , . 

how you. can justify spending forty thousand 
dollars to obtain information that you co.uld have obtained 
from any teacher In the .state. .We t^il^now that/chilS - 
who come from middle class backgrounds score higher on 
achievement tests than: children from lower class b^ck- 

I feel the same way about tlie trend toward 

teacher accountability. I have two degrees from the 
. finest. universities in the world, and enough bcperience 
a\^i:ilHl' ^- '-PerLnce and 

Li ° °^ ^^^^"^ ^"'^^ W wo^l^ children 

apd I still canijpt make up the deficit my children bring 
to. school.... I'm to be held accountable because a child 
who lives with, his parents and baby sister in the top * 
floor of .an old bara without he^t 6r water caa not com- 
hill ^ i <?hlXd -who lives in a four bedroom, two^and a^ 

Lff home on a mini-estate?. The people who should 
be held accountable are the ones who' have insured that 
for the.dast two years my school- district has not been 
able to buy books or pencils or crayon^ or films or" toys 



; or games, pr anything thsLt might giy^ ,th^ children a , -r^ 
chance^ That *s like put tto^^ 

stni telling him to perfqrja 4 heart tr^^ ^ - 

Three different yiewppiiits tiaye l^een deliberateiy -s^el^ectkd from, 
the responses ia letters from individual teachers in. Mi^^ T^e first 

letter i^ most representative o£ tbf fe^ letters that vcere wr;tttett, The 
second letter is an expressibn of shock at finding that s^me^^ teachers 
might be blamed for low scores^ aihd the third letter attempts to place 
the blame on conditions, outside of lier Jurisdiction withiti the school 
district in vhich she wor?<:s, i,e. to suggesft that pther g^ups are ' 
accountable* ' ' . 



• Education Associations > Teachers, of course, are both individuals 
and mendjers gf educational associations, associate^^ locally, with 

a state ^sfsociiatapn^ pr both. Qn^ might argue that one of the reasons for 
feff letters 'frojni individual teachers is that teachers expected their edu- 
cational asspciations to ma|ce their viewpoints known ♦ In mchigail,, the 
educational asspciatibns, did respond, both at the stis^te and the local 
level. In general, such grpups opposed the use pf the Mijfhi^an 
Assessment TestSr Fpx-.ex^ple^ t^e Michigan Educatipn ^Association passed 
the following resolution at its aiinual meeting in 1972: 

The Michigan Educatipn Associal^ion views with grjowing concern 
the misuse of standardized achievement tests in'^the ^tate of 
Michigan • After three years of using these tests in the 
state assessment program, no significant contribution to 
knowlcfdge has been made as a result of that program: The 
current Michigan assessment program is expensive, unpro- 
ductive, and tends^to mislead the public. The difference 
between the educated and the uneducated person is nof 
primarily a matter of test scorfes. Repeated findings show 
that the correlation, between years of school completed and 
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V : ■ . ?^^^^^ -success . Is mu^lt Jilghe? thari -the correlatloh *etw6en , . 

. ■ ;^«»t >cores and raUr success,;' It is. unwise, therefole:- • 
• - to -at;t:pinpt. to -eyat^^ • 
' . excju^iye-use orstandf^^ tipgnltivi tests- Xiniited to- 
»ea|H|in|i vocahulai^ j irea^^^^ 

-•■etip'-sk-il-Is.- - ' . ; - ' - ' - ^ ' 

.33iere^^ ' 
. : ; Assrpcl?ti9h oppose vig^rpusiy the use of staridardi^ed. ^ 
- ■ achieyement: testing for- purpose^vwhl^^^^^^ 
, t% child and liay- be hamful 

The Michigan EducatloriiBsbciation has s^^ associations in. 

many cities and school districts, liie xonciiisions of bi^e of the; smaller 

district associations/are sitnilar tp those of the larger, parent Body: ' 

, ■ - We helieve the substantial problems in thfe assessmfent pro- 
gram, liiany of which are outlined in the attached ^aper, are 
not likely to be remedied in the near future, "(hir concern 
is heightened by the general lack of respect which, both •pro- 
fessional staff and students have for ity .aixd.iy at i^ast 
spne parental coopXalnt about' certaih-.^uestidh's asked. ' -- 
For years, the dlstr^^^^^ 

dardized tests which, liaye been vaildated ahd'are -geneklly 
:^c:cepted. Thfe, current St^te\ass,e8smehit p.rogfa^ 
; h^ve the benefit >f ;tM't :i^^^ 
its' norn»_ and- instrunffin'tk.;*^.'./ 

Although, this paper will not ytWt' to eva^^^^ tke nature, of 

the stand taken by any group, it is interesting to note. thal^^ 

of. the Michigan J^iicatlonal As^essmient -Frogram. were found which State ' 

that "teachers' aire professionals and thus ^hould;^ot be held accountable 

for thelT performance," Neither is there any ^iuggestion from.'the prb- 

f essiohal- associatbns that teachers, should no.t " be judged by the perfor- 



' " 22 ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' - ' ' ■ ' ' • 

VA Action taken by the Representative Asseiabiy of the Michiean 

Education Association^ April 20.-21^ 1972. , mcnigan 

14 'u A Education Association, iivpnla, Michigan. An unpub- 

lished memorandum to the membership, October 26, 19^1. 
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mhcre pf their stiidertts, an airguinent frequently alleged to be the reaspa 
iihy accountability measures are opposed^tty teachers. All of ttie data 
located suggest that educational associations, \he professional associa- 
tions for teachers, objected to th^; assessment testing on groxinds that 
the tests' \rere unfair, that they were poorly conceivted, that parents and 
students objected to them, that they should not be used, to^ make financial 
iudgmehts^or that they were poor measures, of accountabillW. Nohe of the 
stateaqnts argued that; teachers should not' be judged in sdmg\way by the 

performance of thei r students » - . 

' — " 

School Administrators > This classification includes pr^rlly 

school principals, school district superintendents, and other purely ^ 

administrative personnel. Such individuals are, of cour^e^ ^responsible 

to their school boards as well as to the's,taff who work Iri the schools ^ 

themselves • Their concerns are. reflected in questions about the quality 

of the tests themselves,, the use to which the, test results" might be put, 

the possible relationship between test results and >8tate funding, and the 

potential damage that might be done to a district by public release of 

the test results* These concerns are illustrated in a resolution signed 

fay a number of the state's. school superintendents: 

Respectfully^ then, we request the State Board of Education 
to take the following action concerning state wide assessment: 

1. That results of the 1971 State Assessment tests 
will not be used to judge the quality of Indi- 
,: vidtial school district programs/- 

•'2. That results of the 1971 State Assessment te^ts 
^^ill not be used to influence curriculum 
changeis in individual school disti^icts. 
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V / 3:; That rcstiitis of jthe iState JUsessmc^ 
' y</' * ' ' will not be used £pr any:aUocatl'o^^^ gf f un4s\ . 
- / ^ : / other than: currerit^^ ^. ^ 

4^ That results of the .197£ St^^ tests 

for specif ia local school ^ ' / 

' rcleascd^^ phly to ioe^^^ 

done in 1970* / . \ ; '\ ; - . * ' 

■5v That a hroad faa^ed^^ cdmciittee be /- 

/ ^iSitabllshed lOTcdfatei^^ 

changes In. the current: State Asse^ Pxd^V ^ 

gram and these recoraMnd^ Ihcpr^ , 

porated by September /of into 'a revisal of ^ - 
" Asfsessment import : ^ ^ 

, A" specific coianent from one superintendent point:?, to the confusion that 

might result in the minds of citizen^: , 

It makes little difference how good or how poor the State's 
Educational System is, -the result of rele^ing the scores 
is^to ii^dicatci to the residents, of a school district ^yhether 
their (ihildfen are achieving abpvei ap, or below the $^tate 
avefi^ge,. academically. ^ Statistically, forty^-five percent 
bf the/schoois will be placed above the 

percent below the "median arid ten percent wllS comprise the 
medi4n.».,lf the State of Michigan has an educational system 
that is outstanding and excellent education is provided tot 
ail, a wrong situation could develop, those persons rer- 
s-iding in forty-five, percent (thbse beldw the median) of the 
districts would be told that their schools, are- not doing 
the^'job." Conversely^ **Lf the Staters Educatiohai 
is not sQund and all Xjistrlcts are doing a poor *'jpb,'' 
/ those personigf residing in forty-five percent (those above 
the median) of tlie school districts vitl be told their^ 
schools are doing an excellent "job." Both assumptions 
would, of course, be untrue.-^^. 

In a number of school districts, Ittchigan, superintendents, with the 



-^^Action taken by representatives of forty-one Michigan School 
Districts, February 8, 1971. 

^•'Letter from one blichigan school district superintendent, 
•February 17, 1971. 



apprbvai of t^heijr boards -of etfucatioh, threatened to. withhold the test 
- resjiltsf. unless slome of the questiqns they had about the tests could be 
attswerfed.-'? Eventually, all districts, did report scores to the State 
Soard of Education,, but pnly after much correspondence had passed between 
the superintendents and officials of the State Department of Education. 
iSiany of the questions raised in this correspondence were concerned with 
the eventual use that would be made of the data and with' t'he"image" 
.. that p.6or" resulti? might impose on the district. and thus ori the adminis- 
trative staff. These concerns are ^essentially communication concerns 
that might have been solved with better pre-planping for dissemination- . 
o£ the results^. ^ 

. University Prof essors . , Almost every state has= a College of 
Education wlthih its boundaries. The individuals who serve as professors 
of education feel directly responsible for at liast some of the success, 
of any educational program carried out within the boundaries of the state. 
In Michigan, the assessment program came under sevetfe attack from a group 
associated with Michigan Colleges and Universities. An analysis "of the 
Michigan Assessment Prograri is seen in a series of papers ■ produced by "The 
Task Force on Educational Assessment and Accountability of the Michigan" 
Association of Professors of Educational Administration. ".27 ' The. Task 
Force was chaired by Herbert C. foidman, Prdfessor of Administration and 



*See footnote 24. 

complete list of aU papcra pcoduced hy t\\v tank force in 
glycn in AppomUx A; 



Higher Education at .Michigan State University. It began its work in 1970, 
and released a final report in April, 197|^ Thus, its work covered 
essentially the first two years of the assessment program.' 

The response of the Task Force to the mchigan Assessment Program 
was on three levels :,*'.(1) a concern with the specific instruments being 
^used in the prog#Am, (2) 4 concern vflth the relationship between assess- 
ment and accountability, (3) a concern with the procedures used to. 
introduce the assessment ptpgram In Michigan. 

It is not the aim of this report to discuss the validity of the 6 
technical criticisms raised by the Task Force. Replies to these technical 
criticisms were made by other technical specialiys.^S Although some of 
the technical questions raised on both sides ^ be related to poor commu- 
nication, more Important for this paper .are those recommendations of the 
Task force that seem more generally related to the development of a . 
dissemination model. 

The Task Force produced twelve recommendations to Improve, in 
their vieW^ the Michigan Assessmferit Program. Their comments fall in three 
major areas": (1) criticisms .relating to the release of information to vari- 
ous publics, (2) criticisms concerning the relationship between assessment 
and accountability, and (3) criticisms relating' to the manner in which 
the program was Introduced. 
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. ?^£^^f"?^ ""^y "^^^^ IJonlon, Thomas F. "Reaction "to MAPEA 
Document: A Technical Analysis of The Michigan Assessment of Basic Skills." 
An unpublished memorandum of Educational Testing Service, June 12, 1972; 
Michigan Department of Education. "Staff R^ply to the MAPEA Task Force 
Papers. An unpublished^ report prepared by the staff of the Michigan 
Department of Education, June 19, 1972 and wksbrodf, Jerome "Review of 
professor Rudman's Report." An unpublished Memorandum of Educational 
Testing Ser\^ice, June 15, 1972. ■ ' . ^ 



'?^>se reco^^ related to the way In which information is^ 

released to^^^^^ / ' ' ' . . " 

BecommeQdatibn, i^5.. X£ the State of Michigari finds it i^sef^l 
V td»rank itp srchooi systems on a percentile rank, basis, then 
the district's rank should: be given in terms of range irather 
•than a single poin.t* • ^ T - , 

.Recommendation #6* Data reported back tp t^ie state Should 
clearly indicate the fallowing input data about the scl^ool 
. district: (1> a measure of scholastic apt ittxde as measured 
by a reputable standardized ieat^- (2) socibeconomic dkta 
such as (a) occupation of parentSy (b) years of schooling 
of adults in the community ag^' 25 and; over, and (c) median 
• family income. Thes.e input factors are the only on^s which « 
seem to show a moderately highT (.50+) to high (•90+) po^i- 
tive relationship to the output data as indicated by 
achievement test results, 

Recoimnendation #7. The state should, identify those input - 
data which have, a low positive or negative "relatiotiship - 
to output data (+.20)- • • .tt is^ to be h6p4d that .once these; 
. Ibw-relationship variables have ^een iiifentlf led , new legist 
lation will be drawn which will, correct the erroneous^ - 
assuipption^^th^t cost factors as .an input are related to 
pQademie performance as ah output of the 

Those recommendations of the Task Force which ax^ related to their per-r 
ccptiohs of the appropriate relationship between/assessment an* account- 
ability were J 



Recommendation ^1. Those in: charge of tKe Michigan Educa- 
tional Assessment Program^must reexamine the( fundamental 
assumptions which sfeein to be implicit in theitr approach to 
assessment. Of particular importance are the assumptions 
dealing with: 

a, ; the uniqueness of a Michigan curriculum. « 

b. the appropriate sources for perfprinance. 
objectives aj:id goals of the curriculum/ 

C-. the relationship between educiitional 
. expenditures and sciyilastic output*. 



Herbert C. Rudman, aO . / The Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program: A n Abstract (unpublished document apgroy^d by the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Professors of Educational Administration ^.,^pril 25, 1972), pp. 11-12. 
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/. - Recpnrcnilatiiah^ li Xhcr State vm^ 

; , , ciirrlciilum, then It mu?.t (^^evelpp. its. goala and. Jjerfoir- 
mance: bbvj^^tlyis. based iii part ,upon modern Instructional - * 
. ; matep-iffl9»,» ^ , " ,\ ''_ . ■ 

' Ifecqnoenaatiph #4,. -Eather tjian spend , over $1,000, o6o. 
to produce a patchwork test, the state should seek- to 
use a ttatlpnally produced:,, carefujiy constructed st^-^ 
. datdlzed aehievement test which c&n provide national, . 
state, local dis?:rict and lpc4 byilditig. norms upon 
wRich state and. local d^cisions^^ . , 

I^coiianendat j(onV#8, - Abiaity norms should be established • ' 
which could serve as reasonable. indicators to establish 
the effectiveness of school learning within, and between 
; districts in the stite,.. 

Recommendation i?10. the state department should con- 
centrate its efforts on the substantive content— both 
cognitive and affective— which the schools will teach 
and the children will, learn. It should de^emphasize 
the gimmicky" dimensions of step 4 lii its assessment 

model, i.e., year-arbund schooli^, performance con- 
tractin$, experlnjental and demonstration schools', 

alternative, bccupatiorial.JichpOling and the like... 

Itecpmmendation #12. While appropriate assessment • 
techniques- are necessaxy to the development of. an 
accpuhtabllity system for the State of Michigan, it 
should be recognized that it is only a port ion' of an 

accountability model and. a good assessment program 
should npt deter.- the development of a total account- 
ability system for the evaluation and improvement of 
. ^ public education in the State of Michigan. 30 

There is one recommendation in the report of the Task Force which points 

.rather sharply, to a criticism of the .program based on the pre-planning 

activities of the State Department of Educations 

^ Recommendation #11. The State Board of ■ Education^ the ■ 
Office of the-Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the State Department of Education should involve teachers 
and administrators in a meaningful way in the planning 
and implementation of the accountability program. These ' 
•agencies must seek out those whose views fun counter to 
their prevailing departmental views so that the account- 
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Ibid , pp. 10-14 
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-^pi^Y\p$b]g,im,^^^^ a Vide ;bks6,.;bi' geniiihfe swp^ost. 

' Sfe^eklttg; -put ' offly i^fioH whose; VlfeVs- supp:6.rt .tli^ iiStatfe' 

: >f^«^f.fce4^ resuit; !fe,#^e48p^ 

wHat cbiad -be ah important; i>att oi. ^iyi-^ 
■ bafciohal Hediiioii-^n J 



of the r^cpaBsehdatidhs 



repbrtii't iiirfe' «;an be^^yieaired' as related 
to M^mmicatipk^tqUak feeiW^^ Vhe St^te ,1)epa^^^^ %dU<fation'.and 
tjife Task Force. Xho>e rec'cJ^eridatira^^ reiati^g to 'thfe , " .'. 

feieaae of data to tfie puHic thxflugh th'e lieiws aedlA^^e one^^ which ask 
for a differeiife ine^iiod^^^^^^ ih reporting, 

<>r more cijinplete teportlrtg of the data* The sedpnd: set' of recoinmendi 
(I, 3* '4,. 8, id, a^d tl) are concerned with what the task force fel/ was 
a faiiurj onjihe pairt' 6f the StSte DepprtW of lakation to cfarefuHV 

44;-thk' ftVaiiable /aiterhiitives, ' i.e-. .-With,,'.,*, .f*ilti?4 ,to 'disfiuss,. 
Il|e question^ ^mplilfeel^ "^iffie St^te Depafct^ undbubtedly reply 

to fch^^e refeonngndatlohs thkt they had given ckreM ^ohsideratioh to-^ 
this pbints raisedy It is not a in fact. 

th(Bse and siMlar questions M be^h' discussed pare the 
ppiAt is that there Weyfe Strong fiseiings ph the ,^art oi Task Foirce ^ 
^heys that the department of Education, had riot gareMlV cohsia^^red 
4ll of thf alterniatives. ' . ' ■ , . ^ 

. The final recoiMbendatidn (Nb. 11) is perhap? the- most interesting. 
The recpnpjendati^n liiakes it clear that this grbjip felt strongly that/ 
some of its members, or other similar professidn&ls within higher educa^ 
tion in the state, shoulil have been, consulted in the early planhlng 
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. ^rages of the-proigr^ and not _aftef the program waa'xinder way. Again, 
: ^^th^ concern is. no5>rtth.t this particular group. 

S , 8%%,.have I^ad aa influence on the assessment program, 'but with the 
:.' .^issei.ination questions raised by Recommendation 11. XlhL rec.opncndatio„: 

•With its implications fox , developing 'a dissemina^ .^,d/l, yiu fae.ldls- 
^^vCussed^ore fully in Pairt II of this, document.) / ■, ( . - 

: Although the Task Force iiembers produced the- most detailed criti-"" 
•cisris of the, Michigan Educktional Assessment Program, they were by no 
means the only, specialists to respond to the program. Two such criticismsf- 
are shown below: ^ . / 

...attitudlnal portion^ of the t^sts musf bfe g^o#sly inreii- " 
nothln'f ? '^"^f i^^n^ll^ validity dt* to th/if brevity S ' - 

a^MtuL i''*. «"ch subtle char^teristlcra.' 

^.r? nothlne more than a dozen ideas. What • 

ihTlTll^lMlt ^-^^ y--of the misuses and abuses of ' 
' frl ofM?.^ ^ ? assessment results which- have emerged 
• ■ t^i ""f-^^^ "^^^ ^^^^ 'through the media. 

■ i;;2ed at ^h^ criticisms professional educators * 

, uSly.u^nter^drr^ '"''^ ^""^'^^ ^^'^ 

There were a number of ojher responses from the professional mb^bers' of 
various school systems,- Most of the criticisms were directed at techpical' 
problems seen within_the -testinr procedures or at the way in which the 
media treated the test results. The latter subject will .be treated at 
greater length in succeeding papers. 



^espectlv!^rrda'L°° ' ='='"">V'"!"=h°l<'8i« .„d a guidance counselor, 



.2e»=rie=» f roa Sgyei=a£5tal ^gescies^ State and I^al 

; Siiiiu liis category are Iccltsded local j3oa»U;;fOf Hucation aad' 
£t*te L feg i slyt crc as t2» grT-mry stoi5>s OKxerned si'Si the Klchigaa 
ixsessKit Progrsa. A <5istirctica haa been jcade belnrcea Board of £do«st- 
tlaa '■TB h ers as elected officials and the pj^yioas jategory of «cIicsol 
"a ninlg trators^ it aSiuld Ije coted, i3«wever^.tliat sone of tlie ^laterials 

S 

«cre pre^Axiiid for parti cular Soardi of Education iy the Saperiotcndcuts 

cf tliPM dlstriclS:' State L^gislstcrs ofeviously received .jcanj lett^tu 

533 coaoesrs frcai cieir coEtstit?sesjts regardfJig tb^ nevspaper treportfi that 

• • • ' 

appeared «iken t2je zepcarts were aade pdbilc. Iteix responses, iiowever, 

s. • 

were to aatke l=q:iirics of the State Ucparfcaeat for- vsjb id \Aiidh the 

^ • 

letters izL-ght be artcwcred* ^ . . . 

•i ' * 

la ^esexal^ Scards cf Sdccatloa vcre contemed dbojit the V4y in 

silca tieir specific-district cljjit sbcw tip la tbe results cf the assess- 

a^at testlzig progiznu vere also coaceriied about tiie vay in -wiiicii 

tte^ resolts cf tbe tests had heen released to the press. Some craaents 

frcsa -seTecal Soards are ^rpropriate: 

1- l^e.^^Scard of EiSicatloa ^^dlM^sed the recent assess- 
lieat tests adcinistered to ^tfa and 7th graders. It is 
a positica cf the Board tliat it supports tise position 
of soiae schools relative to objections to the, asses*: 
^ laent tests relative to content, evaltjation and istelit 

cf :;ise for Striding. 

2m »^^a:2Z conceisi is z^t to, be constmed as a resistance 
to acceptability, to thesjpcntrary, it is a policy of 
. tils ^z^l district th^z any new program design con- 
tain a ogLilt-ln evaication plant^ lie m^ni^^ 



f « 



^^2csol::tion passed 4^ the board of edcicatioa of a srall- 
sized Eicjiigan scbooi district, co.tJ^te. 
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- - , . : Assessjeat Pjpgraa^ while billed ets providing the "citl- ' 
. • ■ z^s of Hichigaa with inforaatidn about the prSe^s L " 

:i^L^.' f resolution to approveithe.v.data for trans- 
■ ,^;J*°»in8^iacluded one prpyisit,h in addition . 

^^^fl - *^ f "^""L '^^'^ ^ delegation of Bdkrd aei^ers 
and school staff he ^pointed to- seefc a afeetS?^ 
It State Board- of iduc^ation in oider to pr^t^^^ 

troa nenbers-of the State Board. 34 . ; - ' 

3. Si^tancnt in the.forn of a resolution/ 

... •^o'-ic section of $he state assessment tests ar^ 
■ ^IZ^^i jnwarr^ted, mostly and ^ ihvasicA L 
' ^t^rferes^Bith .the , individual^'sy,^c 

^ ^^''^^^ ^ °^ questionable value in " ' 
• J^f^ '^i^ leaves suspicions as to 

.its vaijdijy,... Therefore, he it resolved l^^a^the 

't^l ^f^l f f "^^^^'^ cooperate by reSrrning 
the 197^ test answer sheets but at this, tine serves 

* • sh^ ^'^^^ Soard of EducatioJ ' 

ab<^ a willingness to listen to authorities in the ' 

field of oeasureaent and parents to provide for - 

• ^Sf;'^^ '^"^ '^'^ '^^'^ ^f^^ sus- 

picion and concern now^ voiced by educators and citi-*" 

IT^iZ^ ^•^^^ the current 

■ tZ^rt^'''^'^* t:fae...wlll not cooperate in " 

the state assessnent for the year 1971-72.35 

Evident in these and other statements frorr school board r^ers is the, 
concert, they had^ about: (1) the way in' which, the results fron their dis 
trict would be r'eporeed; (2) the ^cio-epono»ic portions of the testing 
prograaj and (3) the laclc of coruscation prior to institution of the 
testing prograa with the State Board of Education. 

Ihe State Legislature in Michigan originally'^lnstituted the ' 

" . 
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Michigan Educational Assessjaent Program. in legislation described earlier 
In this paper. After the assessment program vas imder way, however, apne 
legislators apparently had second thoughts as* a result of the letters . " 
and comments they teceived. Before reporting 'on some of the ma:for concerns 
of legislators., however, it should be noted that the record shbws rela- 
tively few cOffloents from individual legislators. Access was not obtaiiled 
to the individual letters that state legislators mi^t have sent- to their 
constituents, but the absence of public statements from the majority of 
. legislators indicates a willingness to stand behind the legislation they 
originally passed. 

Perhaps the strongest statement about the Michigan Educational 
Assessnent Program from any "members of the state legislature came from 
five State Senators who objected strongly tp one of the individual passages 
on the reading portion of the test which they felt was "anti-free enter- 
^rise and anti-industrial," In news releases which appeared in a nmiber 
of news media sources around the state, the five Senitors caUed fo/a ' 
moratorium on testing until the obj^ectional passaged could 'be eliminated- ' 
from the test. Ti^eir caU for a Senate Resolutioitypbjecting to the > 
passage did not receive support 'from the remainde^^ of the Senate. 

In discussions with several legislators or with their staff 
■members, the point was made that while there was considerable public 
Interest generated by the public release of th^ test results during the 
second year of toting, the general furor over state assessment testing 
had died down and state legislators were receiving very few letters on . 

the subject from constituents. This comaenc^is consistent with reports 

. • . ' * / ' ■ ■ • 
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; fro«. the -Stite Department of Education, vha also xcpdrt that the ilurry 

of -letter* regardlig ptate Jteaeasaent had: dtUdijished- OYet^Jtlie- three-ryear 
•periiKl, . '. "■■ 

- • Reactions- f roa the News Media 

The success of any program; vhlch night be controversial in nature 
wni depend in part pn the reaction and reporting given tTie :program by 
»hc variqus news nedia within the concerned area. . Before reporting on ' 
8«ae of the news stories which appearied relative to the assessiaent pro- 
gran, it should be suggested that most of the stories which appeared were 
stories written about the particular set of scores appropriate to the 
individual district that was covered by a particular Newspaper, radio, or 
television station. In general, these stories were relatively brief and 
simply reported the district's rank, usually providing a coaparison with 
other'distncts that sdght be coDg>arable to the district in which that 
newi* source was pkrticularly interested or within the circulation area 
of the paper. It is Inportant to note that although- the figures 'for 
individual districts relative to the results- of the assessnent tests 
themselves were available, along with a number of other accountability 
measures, most news stories focused only on the results of the assess- 
ment teats. Few stories made any atte«5>t to ga beyond the simple district 
rankings of assessment test results. This fact is significant and will 
be dealt wltai in foUowing papers « 

Two additional types of news media mes^sages deserve attention. 
The State Department of Education,, like other govemisental sources, 
issued periodic news releases relative 'to the development of the assess- 

58^ ' . 
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using the neWtf ±ele.i:ffe dltwst verbatdto or dries lAich-Jimply , rewrote and ' 

shortened the "official" neW& releasTe isrsued By t:he State Departafertt of 

Educ?ati:on. Relatively few storietf attempted ta *^go teiyond" the official 

'* " # * . . ' 

new release to report cbniieritff of other officiala^ either state or local, 

• ^ . - ^ ' ^ , , ^ , . - -\ - ^ 

In fairneafi? to the news aedia/ it should be stated that maiiy^ irifllvidual 

- newfi^papers do hot m^lhtadai a Lansing 6i^i^$, and thu? wbiiia not Save re- 
. pdrters pn the iicene;; Biit, eveii in the largest hews dreas «caminatloii 
—7- revealed only a few news stories which added substantively rtp the 
official release. _ 

The final issue relative to the reactions from the news media Is 
related to editorial cdnpents. Eescarch revealed approximately thirty 
newspaper editorials about the Michigan Educational Assessment Prograi 
spread over a three-year period, Aiccess to accounts of television or 
fkdio editorials was not available, hoWev'ei:^ 

The editorials appearing iii the first few »onth$ after ^^anhounce- 
iaent df the program were generally favorable to the program and Its goals. 
^ in excerpt from one editorial will illustrate the typ^ of cownent being 



made: 



A pioneer effort in testing Michigan students as to basic 
sldils will be made during the las.t two weeks of this 
month. The results will be viewed with iiiore than passing 
interest since they bear Importantly on tile assumption . 
that equal educational opportunity does not presently 
erf^t. throughout the state's elementary and secondary 
schools. 
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2f the asauBption is ejw^^ 
' dlircrepaacfes between area* and: achoal*.. if noU then 

ao^^ew' thliiklnj^ wiii ;i,.e in -4^^^ . 
certain that the discrepancies wiil %e eviaeiiW*. \ 

' - Sj/^^fS^^iJ^-^^ ^d»Mfcion isvb: c^^^^ in . ' 

jaking this: first step, f ox itli|.lnforaati6it gained will 

After the fifsr years^^.^ 
-•nature of aany editorials changed. . jher^ Wer^^.W qt^stion. xaiaed ^ 
about , ttie prograii - and npre "negative" edliorial^. In partlcularv^ ' 
editorial writera- were quick to -pick up the legislative coiints about ^ 
the reading portions of the tests and CQpaehis, about the^ a^ and , 

socio^conbric portions of the tests. Some excerpts from an editotial in 
that period will be useful in establishing the tone usedi 
pe. state-wide .ach|cvc«ent tes^^^ 

seventh grade public school pupil recently by tS stSe " 
Department ^f Education under a ^SO/oSS graL f^omlJe ' - 
. Legislaturc'leave a bad tastein our^aouth.. . 

pe announced purpose of the tests was to conduct an 
"assessaent.of basic skills.".,. - naucc an 

An examination of. some of the material reveals aviis- 

turblng slant. Here is a portion of one part pf the 

reading comprehension tests given seventh graders: "Let* ■ • 

me tell you about the very rich. They are different 

f roit yiwi. and me, . They possess and .enjoy (wealth) carlv ' 

we are hard, and^^cynical ^here we are trastful."... 

Fourth and seventh graders were asked to fill out a 26- 
question section on "general information" vh±ch has 
questionable political and 8ocia^i«5,lications... 



17, 1970. 



36Editorial,The^cord£aple, Traverse City, Michigan, January 
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. We see the. tesrs" :as spjfethin^ moxe thjfiii ia educittloiutl ' - 
. . : f»sewttr or^asic 

. - cj^nts of ques^ottatle nature tliat.-aiave iittle to do. . 
. with. acAieyeBenti^/ • -- ■> 

. in. th^ current .ye.r, yei^ ^ew' editorials vfiie written abp«t tlbc 4l»«e.8- 
^ iienc prograa. Those located vera' critical, but were critical largely pa 

the -grounds that -|:he .progran ^didniot seep to he i.roducing auch new 
, in^prmatioiu 

The iaprepsion one receives from- examining 'the news iedla»8. ' 

handling of the 4evclppin?nt and atdainistration of the Michigan fidiicational 

As8es8Bengr.Pxogramcan. be sunaarlzed as' followsi 

1. Stories appearing during the first year yere «eneraUy 
favorable to the program and reflected the informatloh 
coming from State Department of vEducatLon. 



2, 



Few aews stpries recognized that sissessient testiSg' 
vas designed to ie a .part -x>f a lar^er-^'accountability" 
tt(5del ,dfpr the stat.e. ' ' " • 

•• - - ' ■ . • . ■ - • 5-. V - . ■ ' ■ 

■ 3« Alaibst no jiublic information linking the asaessiaent 
. testing^ to fioanclal funding under Section 3:."of the 

State Bill cojuld be located. - That laqjortant 
. lirfc apparently was- missed by the news media. 

hi After tlie first yearl^s testing 'was completed, the ' 
news media reported the results cf the tests for 
their districts; re^i^teJ the ohjections that had . 
been raised to certain portions of the tests, and 
reported some of the -technical objections that had 
been raised. ' . ' ' 

5* Follcwing the first year's "flurry" of articles 
and editorials, there was a distinct dropping of f 
in news coverage^ The majority of stories simply 
. repprtcd on news -releases from the State Depart- ' 
aient of Education, or reported on the test scores 
achieved by students in their districts. 
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Reactlons f rom Ouasi- Governnental Organizations , ' \. 

■ In every ata^e, there. are alj^ysgrbups of citizens Who represent 
-special interests and Whc. take' ^'positions'' xelative to questions of public 
policy. - Such organisations might Include the/uague of Woaen Iters, the 
Chamber of Cona»erce, the Parent-Teacher Organizations, or the units of 
organized labor.' In Mchigan, The Michigan Chamber of <k««n^rce has been- 
extremely active in the field. of educational accountability, '. Their 
, activity stems from long-range goals of examining different ' areas of' 
state government with a view toward making them more efficient and l,ss 
^ costly. . 

Two specific sets of activity can be reported from the Michigan 
Chamber of Commerce activities relative to assessment testing. First, 
a.number of local Chambers of Cbmerce objected to the reading tests that ' 
were included in the first year's testing program. The Ypsilanti Area 
Cha-iber of Commerce is representative of other such local or area groups. 
The Chamber sent the fblWng letter to various officials within the . ■ 
state protesting the assessment program as it was..then .constituted: 

' Si!.^^"" registers the Ypsilanti Area Chamber of Commerce's 

cSs'»SicW '° L°"'°"' °' Department^Lu- 
cations Michigan Assessment of Basic Skills" test rccentlv 
conducted In Michigan's public: school system. ^^"°«=ly 

• M^^^^*'S^^^^ ^"^^^i*'^ the "assessment value" of ques- ' 
itT.^i ^T!: Fortf SMI, grade 4 and 7; It 

is difficult, if ^ot Impossible, to correlate answers to 

'^liT'l'r ^ ""^r- ''^^^ discing 
aachine or does, your family have a vacuum cleaner " to an 
assessment of Basic skills among school chS^n In the 
fourth and seventh grade. It i^ more reasonaWe t^ • 
wrb1ui,?S ' "socioecono^ric study" in which case 

^ ^'^^ appropriate, if at all, to so ' 
label this section.. , » 
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: We «t« coilpeELadf ttf woitt: gtitmiiiuirXif otjett to afd: labei 
:=asi 'Wtl-iS|exica^ ptfopagtodi|i".fdxm SMf^ feadlnt Sectid^ 
.; 3i? Mge- it? = (efai^ife .Z) * T&e tjtcif id fciQte ittlciti the. • . 
terjf ecpiidaic fowiiietdtt if, jwr atite.and wttLoTt, it 
:deirra|(^afjini^. 4«i*i^~=lfe^:;'%*# iitergri y^: y 

afe- ajpaMed. tfait icJcJsatipfir-ind 3^£tcatsidna of this 
«ature-;i(re:;-ebrif^ iiet a. J^ate i^otia6rife#;^ac*eflt> 



We\feet the- ditlaeii* of %»^^^ 

.ire .eiititlcd: tof a fittl puT>iic expjU6aa.tldir 'of hbW tM* lan^ . 

otganMiitpm iiij tttigliig. yitff o^f j[cfe ta ihgare that -slidCl*- , . 
^i-rctmstancea aife tipt aHdirid to. reroccurv ^(e atjS cdnfir^^ ' 
■ . dtet jwxfc iMre dUjf rcdncein <iid,^^^ giVe tfiii JiatteV ydut - 
•- , .prOTpt-;atttetfter3^^- ; ■ ' : , v r . - - ' " 

Xtete' letter war addreae^^^^^ State of ikchlgak* how- 

ever. It was also tfent to- ttews nfedla aftd td dther state officialsr It * 
xecelyetf wide ^tterBtlda and /drmed the. basis: for ^ nciber of edltdrlal 
-.>-^cdBi«tota'ir>ite SeB»pai|*B'|r*.V.'' ' - '" V ' 'i^^' ' " ' --rw' ' _ ' ' 
^^ tlif Either h^id, Jh^ ef f drts of. tlis ?eate ChMiber of dojprtrce 
to iriyestlgafee- the entdLfe area, of .,j>aBlle" edufeatldn Itr «lchlgatt: receJ^yed 
' widii less preCsS'attentipi^ j^^^ fpecial xeports frop. the lfctchlg*i 
State Chaiber of Gdiinerce were Jfrcaiiie^ wiiiely td iKabW end yar&as 
state: officials* -The -State' Ghinber of pdmmerce sapported the assestiaent 
testing, progxffli, but su^port^d it within a clliiate of a full accountatiiHty 
prograjB for the state. The Chaaiezr deveiojfed a. nui&er of proposals to 
increase class slzc^. xea^ye teacher tenure, increase the use of pari- 
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Letter to The Bonotable Williaa G. Hililkctti Governor, State of 
.IttcMgani frpir the Ypsilanti, Hichigan, -ChajSber of Ctmerce, JanuarjP 30, 
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, .p«fe..l„.als. aad l„cre«e the «,«lted tl^ot'^a te«hers la the' 
: cl..srp«..39 ne.e pr6p„,a»_, ^though abviiusly cbattovsrsial, .ew 
aWied as waj-s of Increasli^ , educatloaal effideady „d ^^i^ 
expa.dit.re of. ta^ollars.; E^tion of aevspaper accounts would 
^suggest that theae circulars received r.latl.aly little "play" i„ cii^ari- 
«a to- the Single letter frol. the YpsUaati Chamber.' One mljor differ- 
ence, of .course, is that the Yp.ilanti letter appeared at the height of 
the testing furor in 1970 while the State Chafer'. «,re ;o.plete report 
appeared in the •summer of 1972. . . ' ^ 

. with social problem, there are quasi-governmental organisation, 
that interest themselves In the problem. Investigate, and ^ public 
reports ab6ut the proble.. Any dissemination, plan «st take account of 
the efforts o, these groups since they can obviously play an important 

role in the acceptance of sol«ions advanced by an official agency. ! 

Further n-otice of ' the role of W-govemmental organizations In the 

develop^nt of a dissemination model for state accountability models will 

te made in a- later paper. 

Reactions f rom Parents and TaxDay «»r« 

TO date, there have been no systematic studies made relative to 
the attitudes of parents and'ta^ayers t. the Mchlgan Educational 
Assessment Program. There have heen districts that tabulated the parental 
reactions they received- .t the, Board level or at the individual school 

HeEort i'f^VT..'^^l:A uZTt^ ^HCHWr^e^jpe^ 
Michigan, ;^,ril. Hay, and June" ^2^! the Chamber, Lansing, ' 
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ieA^ei, but thesfe obviously do not repre«en$ the cljtlzenry of the sfa^e 
paken ae a whole, - yety ^ew letters were received at the. state level 
about the Michigan Educ#.tipnal Assfessafent Program^ yhich could be clearly 
identified as coming from a parent or a t,axpayer" who had no other affili- 
ation. . • . . ' 

• - Excerpts from some of the letters will help determine the totj^ of 
individual citizens; ' . ^' ■ 

1, 'We have just received the State-wide Test of Pupil 

Personal Services (sic) thafc my 'children will be 
asked to answer in schools my taxes help support. ■ 
We strongly resent 'our privacy being invaded with 
the questions asked. We have instructed our child- 
ren not to answer. If you wish answers, please 
contact, ua, the taxpayer., , ■ 

2. I object to my son being asked questions in a fourth 
grade class such as: who acts as your^ather? who 
act? as your mother? family vacation iast year? etc. 
I personally can see ho reason for state board 
needing such information. If they do, census data 
or an inquiry to the parents themselves would be' much 
more appropriate.. 

3* We attended a school board meeting in our. . .school 
district at which our Michigan 4th and 7th grade 
tests were made public. We were told only that our 
school district-scores were slightly below 50 per- ■ 
centile-composite scotc. 

We were told that no school disl<»ict can make any 
improvement on their scores in following years, - 
because, these scores only reflect the ability of . 
the children, and changing in t^ching methods* *- 
cannot improve the children's ability,^ 

...Can you advise us what j^ardsticks are available 
to evaluate our schools • performance? Are there 
correlations between taxes, average^ income, pro- 
perty evaluation, average expenditure per pupH, 
teacher-pupil ratio, ethnic mix in the schools. 
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' i^fogresisive eaucatlon. ys, traditional ihethods ^hd> 

No letterg could te found whicfi bbjecfeed to state assessment per 
se„ but oftjy pbjectidnis t^.ih^ specific tests iwhich vere used in the 
first two ;ears of. the program, iJtate Officials report that, the volume 
of letters' has dropped co^^^ iii^the last that it is 

relatively rat^ for- a^let^? tp arrive from an individual vho is clcfarly 
a parent or taxpayer; aiid not reprtsentlng some othfer group. / -* , 

In, the abscaace of specific studied looking at attitudes toward 
assessment and acfcountabiilty, it is difficult to draw conclusions about 
the general state of the citizenry with respect to this issue • However, 
if the volume and nature of the letters received by state officials is 
any indicator, the whole question of educational accountability is one 
which Interests only a small percentage of the population. This state 
of affairs, however, is not confinc^d to accotintability. Most public 
issues do not attract the attention of laxge proportions of the citizenry. 
Heve'tthelcss> there was a body of individual citizens who became interested 
in assessment testing and took the trouble t^ write letters about their 
concerns. As is evident from even the few ietters reported herein, 
there is much misinformatioti regarding the program. Any dissemination 
model has to make provisions for going beyond the technical audiences to 
accommodate the citizenry who may, ultimately, be responsible for the 
success or failure of educational accountability. 



40 

Letters received from citizens and filed in the Research, Evalu- 
.ation, and, Assessment Services Area, Hichigan Department of Education. 
^Identifying information of letters withheld.- 
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Public Kakcbioif^^^^ . . --"..^ 

a large, un^^^^.^^.^^^^^ ^^%;rathe^ 006^,, ^,^,,3 

needa, an* epncetn.!. evidence was ^roylded .6f^ J^he , v«^r k*hK^ - 

, varlp^s pu^i,. :reacted to the mch^,n A^esspent Prog,a«~p^rtlcui^^ , 
In. the first two yeats. 6 ' . / - ' 

, \ /^'^ interest to cons^^^^ 
in recent months. . -Consultaticns vlth vatWs. juhllc offlciii. (see 
APPENDIX B) suggest that the picture 'has cl^ged since 1970, The volupne 
_of letters has ..dropped considerably from all of. the^^yarlo^s public* this ■ 
-port -has .or^sidered. Xn part, this: can perhaps b, l^o^e re»bv^l, 
of the attitude and socioeconomic items from the' latest rounds^^^s^^g,. 
In part, it may- be laid to increased acceptance of the ..ssessment ,conc^p.t> 
m .part,- it can ^.rhaps be laid to the placem^t; .of the assessment pro^«n 
-Vithin -a broader, accountability model. -It is this latter possibiUty vhfch 
deserves final- consideration in this report, si^ce it is considered ' ti be 
Important in the eventual development of a dissemination model, . • 



The liichjg an Accountability Model . . 

7on the past two a^d one-haif years, the ?tate £)epartment of 
Educati^a has been developing an accountability model for Michigan. The 
-odel, as reported before, can be condensed into six general categories:. 

' ^* f ^^u^"?; discussion and dissemination of .common 

£oais for Michigan Education. Y*™"" 
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:: 2. Approaches tp .eciuiatlonal challenges based oa ' ^ 

performahce. objectives consistent with the 
- . goals. - 

3V Assessment of educational needs not being net. ■ 

and which must be met to achieve performance 
. objectives and goals. . . 

4.. Analysis of the existing (or planned) educa- ' - ^ ■ 

• • .tlonal delivery systems, in light of vhat 
assessment tells us.. 

5. Evaluation and testiiig within the new or ' ' 
existing delivery system to -make sure it serves 

, the asjSessed needs. , ■ / 

6. Recommendations for improvement based upon the 

^ • . above. ^-^ " . 

There is still reported criticism of the Michigan Hodel. and many groups do 
not yet understand the complete accountability-model. Hembers of the 
Research. Evaluation, and Assessment Service in the ^ttchigan State • ' . 
. Department of Education have been making appearances at meetings of 
educators In various' areas around the state; however, there are still 
qaestions and sbme hostility. There is no indication that the public yet 
understands tiat white assessment is a part of the Michigan Accountability 
Model, it is only a, part and should not be equated with accountabiUty. 

While newspaper articles contiaue to report assessment rankings, ' 
there have been few stories which deal with the total accountability model. 
Those few stories which have concerned th^elves^wlth accountability have 
done so primarily in editorial fashion, calling for accountlTiiity but 
-not explaining it. 
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